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CUSTOMS and THE LAW 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


O N this page are a few pictures of public signs which our cameraman 
photographed on his wanderings around the big city. Most of the 
signs we see on the streets, highways and in the parks, tell us about some- 
thing we are not allowed to do. Some people resent this, and will defy 
the sign just for the devil of it. This kind of attitude makes for poor 
citizenship, and if our cities and communities are to be kept orderly and 
clean, people must cooperate in obeying the signs. And, of course, they 
must go much further than this, because good citizenship requires a 
great deal more than the observance of little laws. Next week's issue of 
Junior Scholastic on CITIZENSHIP will discuss this bigger question. » 

We suggest that your class write down all the public signs they can find. 
See who can collect the most. Are there any amusing signs in your 
community? A traffic sign in some small cities reads: “Drive Slow And 
See Our City; Drive Fast And See Our Jail." Not a very warm welcome! 





Above: The good citizen deposits waste paper in the 
basket provided by the good city. 


tbove: This good-natured sign stands in front of a Buick agency. 
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Above: This bird fears neither signs nor cameras, 


Below: Dogs can’t read signs, but the two “birds” on the 
right certainly can. 
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RULES OF THE GAME 
You'd Be Surprised How Many Laws Are At Your Service 


In any game, no matter how 
simple it is, we play according 
to a certain set of rules. Even in 
games so simple as skipping rope, 
mumblety-peg and jacks, the play- 
ers have rules to go by, so that each 
player in the game knows what he 
may do and what he may not do. 

If a player breaks a rule, he is 
penalized in some way. In simple 
games, he may lose only his turn. In 
complicated team games, such as 
football, basketball and baseball, 
there are all grades of penalties, de- 
pending on the importance of the 
rule broken. 


3 are the rules we live by. 


Sportsmanship 


In a basketball game, if in drib- 
bling along with the ball you acci- 
dentally step on the out-of-bounds 
line, the referee blows his whistle 
and you immediately give up the 
ball to the other team. 

You do it with good spirit (sports- 
manship), and instantly turn your 
mind to what you intend to do next. 

If you commit a more serious of- 
fense, such as pushing an opponent, 
the penalty is a heavier one: the 
other team gets a free throw for the 
goal, and may score a point by mak- 
ing the goal good. 

See if you can write down five 
rules for each of the following 
games: football, tennis, baseball, 
volleyball. Write them in your own 
words, and write down the penalty 
for the violation of each rule. 


Playing the Game 


When you are playing a game that 
you know very well, you seldom give 
a thought to the rules of the game. 
All your attention is being given to 
playing a good game. You are so ac- 
customed to the rules and regulations 
of the game, that you don’t give them 
a second thought. 

For instance, in baseball, when you 
make a hit, you wouldn’t run down 
the left line toward third base. You 
would seem ridiculous, if you did 
that. An old, old rule of the game 
placed first base along the right hand 
line, and third base along the left, 
causing players to run counter- 
clockwise. 

In basketball, the rules say that 
the basket must be 10 feet from the 
floor. But it is only by accident that 
it is at that height. When the game 
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was invented back in 1891, the gym- 
nasium where it was first played had 
a balcony around all sides. They had 
to nail the peach-baskets to the bal- 
cony, and it just happened to be 10 
feet. So it became a rule. 

These, and many other rules, we 
never think of when we’re playing. 
Everybody knows the game so well 
that we go right along “playing the 
game.” Occasionally there is a dis- 
pute over some point of play. If there 
is a referee or umpire, it is good 
sportsmanship to accept his decision. 
If it seems wrong, the rules allow the 
captain to complain to the umpire in 
a courteous manner. 

If we are playing without an um- 
pire, we manage to have a good time’ 
and play the game for all it’s worth, 
by settling arguments among our- 
selves. We “give and take” like good 
sports. We know we must be as will- 
ing to give as to take if we are to get 
along together. 

The important point to remember 
is this: that rules for games are made 
so that all the players can have a fair 
and even chance to do their best. 
Rules should not be looked upon as 
something hindering you. 

Just as rules of a game are made 
to help you, so are the laws of our 
country. We have them so that peo- 
ple can get along among themselves. 


Keystone 


IN ENGLAND you drive to the left, instead of to the right. Whatever the system 
used, people hardly think of it as a LAW, because it has been a CUSTOM so long.° 


Sometimes a law is found to be no 
longer needed, or in need of change. 
When this becomes evident, the peo- 
ple, through their representatives in 
the government, request that the law 
be repealed or amended (changed). 

Laws are constantly being 
changed, because the conditions of 
life are constantly changing. Only 
backward, uncivilized people regard 
their laws as sacred, never to be 
changed. 


Your Lawful Life 


Most laws are so much a part of 


your life that you go along day after 
day thinking no more about them 
than you do of your breathing. 

For instance, we’ll go through part 
of a day with you, and point out a 
few laws as we go along. Then you 
can add anything we may not have 
mentioned for the rest of the day. 

When you get up in the morning, 
you get dressed. You are observing a 
law, though you may never have 
thought of it before. The law says 
you must wear clothes in public. 
Even in the good old summertime, 
you’ve got to wear something. And 
in the wintertime, going without 
clothes would be unhealthy, besides 
being unlawful. 

Now, before we go downstairs for 
breakfast, let's mention another 
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point about the clothes we wear. 
Here is a good chance to mention 
CUSTOMS, which though they 
arent written down — are even 
stronger than laws in their influence 
on the way people live. 

Our men to wear 
pants and women skirts. But it has 
not always been this way in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries. Not 
many years ago Turkish women 
wore a kind of trousers, and Alba- 
nian men wore skirts. And you still 
see the Scotsman’s kilts every once 
in a while on ceremonial occasions. 

In the matter of dress, all coun- 
tries have their own customs. The 
climate of a country has much to do 
with dress customs. For example, in 
India most clothing is loose and light 
and white in color, because of the 
heat. Compare the clothing of India 
with the clothing of Alaska. 

In recent years, national customs 
in clothing have been changing. Now 
we find people in cities and towns all 
over the world dressing pretty much 
alike. Improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication, and 
machinery for making clothing have 
done much to spread the use of the 
American-English way of dress. 


custom is for 


Eating Breakfast 
At breakfast, 


and whenever you 
eat, the law is at work protecting 
your health. The Pure Food and 


Drug Act is a national law which sets 
standards of purity for the food you 
buy. Are you eating a breakfast 
food? Not only can you be certain of 
the purity of the food, but you can be 
certain of the truth of what is printed 
on the package. Here is a wonderful 
example of how the law is protect- 
ing you. 

Perhaps the only protection you 
ever think of is in the form of the 
policeman who occasionally passes 
in front of your house. Well, it just 
goes to show what comes when you 
start thinking. After reading this ar- 
ticle, ill be able to think of a 
hundred more different ways in 
which the law is protecting you. 

Now we're off to school. If you 
automobile, bus, streetcar 
or bicycle, every red and green light 
will suggest to you a multitude of 
traffic regulations (laws). 


you w 


travel by 


And, if you walk, you will be 
equally aware of the “stop'and go” 
system f you have many busy 


streets to cross. 

Just a word about the red light. 
Here is a splendid example of a law 
which everybody respects. Rarely do 
you find a motorist who wilfully dis- 
obeys a red light. Even though no 
traffic is coming along “on the 
green,” a motorist will patiently wait 
for his red to turn green. 
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We point this out as a splendid ex- 
ample of a law which people observe 
without having a policeman around 
to make them observe it. They ob- 
serve it because they know it’s good 
for them. 

We said that we're off to school. Of 
course, the law is at the bottom of 
this, too. The law requires you to go 
to school. You may not like to think 
of going to school in this way, but 
the statement is true nevertheless. 

We suggest that you look up your 
school law on this point. Perhaps it 
is a state law. At what age would you 
be allowed to stop school, if you 
wanted to? 

When you get to school, probably 
the first thing you do is to hold open- 
ing exercises—reading from the Bi- 
ble and saluting the flag. In some 
communities this is required by law. 
In others the principal or teacher 
may decide whether or not to have 
part or all of this program. Teachers 
and principals don’t like to look upon 
the ceremony of saluting the flag as 
being compulsory. They like the pu- 
pils to do it because they want to. 





Laws are made, not just for your 
personal convenience, but for the 
convenience of everybody. When a 
law ceases to operate for the conve- 
nience of a majority of the people 
the law can be changed. 

If owners of private property 
chase you away, you can go to the 
playground or to the park— if there 
is one. If there isn’t, or if there are 
not enough of them for your commu- 
nity, your parents and all others in 
the community can do something 
about it. They can petition (ask) the 
lawmaking body of your community 
to build a playground. 

This wouldn’t solve your immedi- 
ate desire to play ball, but you will 
have to be patient about it. Commu- 
nities are sometimes mighty slow in 
providing recreational facilities for 
the people. But they are much faster 
about it today than they used to be. 

If you go to the movies, the law 
serves to protect you by setting 
standards of safety in the projection 
booth and requiring a certain num- 
ber of exits, in case of fire. If you 
want to know more about these laws, 





oy 





Ewing Galloway 


"| PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE .. .” Pupils at assembly saluting the flag. The 


ceremony is required by law in some places. Elsewhere it is a custom, but no law. 


During your day in school, you and 
your fellow-pupils are guided by all 
sorts of school rules and regulations. 
In your little community of school 
people, these rules are similar to the 
laws that govern your life outside. 
Name ten school rules which all of 
you 2re expected to observe. 

Whatever you do after you leave 
the school, you are protected by the 
law. Sometimes you might think it is 
more interference than protection. If 
you are chased off a lot for playing 
ball there, you may resent it. But the 
man who owns the property is with- 
in his rights in chasing you off. If he 
wants to exercise the right, you come 
up against the law in a way that irri- 
tates you for a moment. 


your local theatre manager or oper- 
ator might be willing to have you in- 
terview him. Your state or town may 
also have censorship laws, by which 
certain parts of a picture may be cut 
out if they are regarded as harmful. 

There are many other laws which 
concern your everyday life, and we 
suggest that you make a list of some 
of those we have not mentioned. 
What about the electricity and gas in 
your house? The telephone? The 
stores where you buy things? Are 
they licensed? Does the law regulate 
how much the telephone company 
and electric-light company can 
charge for their services? 

Who makes the laws? They aren’t 
all made by one group of lawmakers. 
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The Congress in Washington, D. C., 
makes the important national laws 
which affect all the people of our 
country. 

But there are many laws which 
are within the power of each state— 
such as laws regulating education, 
laws about the licensing of automo- 
biles, and many others. Each state 
has a “little congress” called a legis- 
lature, which makes state laws. 

Part of the law-making power is 
in the control of counties, cities and 
towns. Each community has its own 
law-mizking body. What is the name 
of yours? How many people are on 
it, and how often are they elected? 
What are some of the laws which 
they have the power to pass? 

The great advantage of a democ- 
racy like ours is that all these law- 
making bodies — national, state and 
local—are elected by the people. All 
American citizens, 21 years of age 
and over, have the right to vote for 
the men and women who will repre- 
sent them in making the laws. We 
will have more to say about this in 
the issue on CITIZENSHIP next 
week. 

People have had laws since primi- 
tive times. In those days, tribal laws 
were closely connected with the 
tribe’s religion. Their laws were not 
written, but they were well known to 
every member of the tribe, and there 
were severe penalties for breaking 
them. 

Laws were regarded as sacred by 
many primitive peoples, who, of 


course, had no knowledge of science 
to guide them. They believed that 
laws were handed down by super- 
natural powers. Tribal medicine men 
had the power to interpret these 
laws. Primitive people believed 





bo es 
bi: LEE. a . j 
Atlas 
Some children of this age enjoy defac- 
ing property. They are not yet intelli- 
gent enough to control their impulses. 
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many things which we recognize to- 
day as superstition. 

After people learned to write, they 
carved their laws on the most dura- 
ble materials they could cut into— 
usually stone tablets. Since they held 
laws as something sacred, they want- 
ed to make them permanent. These 
early people could not conceive of 
change. Their minds had not been 
sufficiently developed to break down 
the fears and superstitions which 
ruled their thoughts. 

Not until the Greek civilization did 
people develop the idea of democracy 
—a word which we get direct from 
the Greek language, and meaning 
rule by the people. 

After the Greek and Roman civili- 


fom hee 


zations were destroyed, the idea of 
democracy was discarded. As the 
kings and rulers of the various coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia became 
more powerful, they alone had the 
final say as to what could be done 
and what couldn’t. 

After hundreds of years, democ- 
racy returned again to some coun- 
tries. England, France, and the 
United States are the strongholds of 
democracy today. The people of 
these countries, through their elected 
representatives, make the laws. This 
system is what we believe to be the 
best. It represents the freedom we 
fought for during the Revolutionary 
War. 

To preserve. it, we must be ever 
alert to see that the laws are made 
for the welfare of the majority of 
the people. 

When we find that some law is no 
longer useful, we must not hesitate 





to change it. There are still some peo- 
ple who have the feeling that laws 
are sacred. They believe that once a 
law has been written down, it should 
never be changed. There are some 
people who. believe this about our 
own Constitution. They oppose all ef- 
forts to change it in any way. This 
is a false idea, because all laws must 
change and develop to meet the 
changes and developments of our 
daily lives. Even the makers of our 
basic law, the Constitution, admitted 
this, because they added ten amend- 
ments (changes) themselves. And 
eleven more have been added since. 

There are people in the world to- 
day who are opposed to the whole 
idea of democracy. They say it is slow 





Ewing Galloway 
CHILDREN'S COURT. Most cities have set up special courts for boys 
and girls who break the law. A preliminary hearing is held in the outer room, shown 
above. Later the boy will return for a private talk with the justice in his inner office. 


and inefficient. They also say that the 
people of a country really don’t know 
enough to have the right to say 
whether certain laws are good or 
bad, or have the right to vote. This 
is the old monarchial (king) idea, in 
which one man and his own council 
made all the laws. Today the same 
thing is done under a different name 
—dictatorship. 

The best way to preserve the sys- 
tem of democracy is through educa- 
tion. You and every other boy and 
girl today should be willing to learn 
how our government works. And you 
should be eager for facts about the 
problems that must be solved today 
—problems of your community, your 
state, your nation and your world. 

It is a big order, and you will have 
to keep your mind trained so that 
you can do your full share of the 
thinking. We hope you can meet the 
challenge. 
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LAWYERS AND THE WORK THEY DO 
Getting “Admitted to the Bar” Is No Pink Tea Party 


OST of us go 
without having much to do 


through life 


with lawyers. But, like the 
doctor, the lawyer is a welcome per- 
son when we’re in trouble. 

Yet it is a mistake to think of him 
only in with trouble. 
Lawyers do a great many things that 
are far removed from trials and 
court (The movies never 
show them doing anything else, be- 
cause a courtroom scene is the most 
dramatic part of a law, er’s work.) 

Lawyers are experts with the law. 
They study the laws, and learn all that 
they can about them. A lawyer’s chief 
job is to see that his clients are treat- 
ed justly, and according to the law. 

Many lawyers specialize in certain 
branches of the law. This means they 
deal with only one special kind of case. 
For example, patent lawyers do noth- 
ing but help people get patents on in- 
ventions. Criminal lawyers specialize 
inal cases, Corporation lawyers 
advise corporations on the 
legal problems of big business. There 
are also bankruptcy lawyers, tax law- 
yers, real estate lawyers, international 
lawyers and divorce lawyers, as wel] 


connection 


rooms 


in crim 


OoOusiness 


lawyers who do a little bit 


There are about 160,000 lawyers in 


this ‘country today About 3.000 of 
them ar The path a person 
must fo A irder to become a law- 
yer is n y one. Each state has its 
ov r t ib t the kind of 
training lav rs must ive. In some 
late tudents ve v to college 
for two, t four y« before they 
can enter law school. Then they have 
to take a three-year course in law 
school 

In some states students may take 
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part-time courses in law. This means 
that students who have full-time jobs 
during the day may take part-time 
law courses at night. Usually part- 
time students need only one or two 
years of college 

All states require lawyers to pass 
examinations before they can be ad- 
mitted to the bar. “Admission to the 
bar” is a legal phrase which you no 
doubt have seen before. When a law- 
yer is “admitted to the bar,” he is o¢- 
























ficially allowed to practice his profes- 
This phrase comes from an old 
English custom. In England there are 
four legal societies who have the ex- 
clusive right to admit persons to prac- 
ice as lawyers. The buildings belong- 
i societies are called the 
Inns of Court. In each of these inns 
there is a bar which separates the 
benchers. (full-fiedged lawyers) from 
the student lawyers. When a student 
is admitted to the side of the bar 
where the benchers sit, the student be- 
comes a practicing lawyer. Here in the 
United States, we don’t have Inns of 


$10n 


ng to these 


Court or benchers or bars dividing 
benchers from students, but we stil] 
use the phrase “admission to the bar.” 

Bar examinations are usually ex- 
tremely hard. Many students fail them, 
even after several attempts. Out of 


those who pass, only about one out 
of five earns his living by practicing 
law. There are many more lawyers 
than are needed, so not all of them can 
make a good living. Some turn to busi- 
ness and other careers 


Wide Work 
ABOVE: President Roosevelt, a lawyer 
himself, addressing the opening session 
of Congress this year. A great many 
congressmen are lawyers. The legal 
training makes them all the better 
qualified to make laws for the service 
and protection of the people. 


LEFT: In our schools boys and girls get 
valuable training in speaking and 
argumentation. This is of help to them 
in any career, especially in law and 
public service. Picture shows a high 
school boy making a “campaign 
spe*ch” before his class. 


Many lawyers are in the public ser- 
vice. Judges for all courts are chosen 
from lawyers. Many government de- 
partments employ lawyers. A large 
proportion of the of Con- 
gress, state legislatures and city coun- 
cils are lawyers. Twenty-two of the 
thirty-two presidents of our country 
have been lawyers. 

In recent years, training require- 
ments for have been made 
stricter in many states. More years of 
preparation in college and law school 
are necessary. 


members 


lawyers 
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Riding With the Radio Police 


By Edwin Teale 


night recently, I rode on radio 
patrol in the heart of New York 
City. We went in a big gray car, list- 
ed on the police rolls as Sixty-five. 
It looks like a rich man’s limousine, 
but under its soft cushions are bul- 
ietproof vests and tear-gas bombs. 
Over the back of the front seat is a 
stubby - barreled shotgun, loaded 
with steel slugs. In a rack on the rear 
floor is a searchlight with a beam 
that reaches a quarter of a mile. The 
steady crackle of static is coming 
from the loud-speaker in the ceiling. 
As we roll along, Patrick Dolan, 
the detective in charge, introduces 
me to his three companions. They all 
are picked men who have ridden ra- 
dio patrol since it was established 
early in 1932. Five square miles of 
teeming city life comprise the terri- 
tory of our car. To the men beside 
me, almost every block recalls some 
crime in which their car has figured. 
In a single week, not long ago, Cruise 
Car Sixty-five cleaned up five stick- 
ups, three burglaries, and two mur- 
ders. 


Pie 8 thrill-packed hours, one 


"Let's Roll" 


The steady crackle of static is com- 
ing from the loudspeaker. 


Suddenly, the static is drowned 
out by the ear-piercing attention 
call of the local police broadcast- 
ing station WPEG in Manhattan: 
“B-e-e-e-ep! Calling cars 1007, 1005, 
65. Four persons in a blue sedan with 
New Jersey license parked between 
Tenth and Eleventh Avenues on 
Fifty-Sixth Street. Be careful. They 
may have guns. Signal 31.” 


Dolan’s pencil scratches across the 
yellow pad, “All right, Bill. Let’s 
roll.” 

The big car speeds up and the siren 
goes into action. We roar through red 
lights at 40 miles an hour. Then, 
near the end of the run, the siren 
stops. We are slowing down. Sixty- 
five slides to a stop and we jump out. 
Two other radio cars, small blue- 
green two-seaters, known to the 
service as “Dolly Sisters,” are al- 
ready there. Most of the 300 ma- 
chines of the N. Y. radio fleet are 
such precinct cars, each manned by 
4 detectives. They usually are first 
on the spot because they patrol 
smaller territories than the big 
cruisers. 

Three men and a woman are 





Riding With The Radio Police is reprinted 
here by permission of Popular Science Monthly. 
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“Calling cars 1206, 1207, 65. Holdup at garage at 401 Ninth Avenue...” 


climbing out of the blue sedan. A 
suspicious neighbor phoned the po- 
lice when he saw them sitting in 
their car for an hour watching the 
apartment house across the street. 
Their story is that they are waiting 
for the janitor to come home. The 
woman explains she has a fortune in 
twenty American banks but can’t get 
a dollar out and believes the janitor, 
whom she knew in “the old Coun- 
try,” can help her. Just then the jan- 
itor arrives. He explains the woman 
is an old friend, not quite right in her 
mind, but entirely harmless. Dolan 
phones in his report and climbs back 
into the car shaking his head. 

“Join the police and meet queer 
people,” he says. 


The Dolly Cars 


As we swing north it is 8 P. M. 
and the beeps come in rapid succes- 
sion. Crime is rearing its head. Bur- 
glars are on the roof of a store in 
Staten Island, an insane man with a 
knife is chasing his wife, there is a 
race riot in Harlem, a stick-up in the 
Ghetto. I can visualize the scene 
back at WPEG: the jingling tele- 
phones, the flickering dials. I can 
picture the announcer flipping the 
tiny black lever that sounds the at- 
tention note and speaking rapidly 
into the microphone, the dispatcher 
bending over the huge U-shaped 
table map of the city. He records the 
movements of cars. Each car has a 
number and when it is idle, its 
round-brass marker on the table is 
white side up. For a run, they are 
turned black side up. 


“Calling cars 1214, 1215, 65. Go to 
2090 Broadway. Signal 31.” The siren 
is screaming. We are weaving in and 
out of dense traffic. A motorist ahead 
slams on his brakes. We miss clip- 


ping him by inches. The lights are 
with us and we touch 60 miles an 
hour. Traffic ahead clears at the 
sound of our siren. We grind to a 
stop and see two precinct cars parked 
at the curb. Dolan snorts: “Look at 
these Dolly cars. They’re thick as 
gnats.” 

Upstairs in a beauty parlor, the 
chalky - faced manager is relating 
how he was counting the $250 in the 
cash register when he heard some- 
one coming down the stairs. He knew 
the floor was empty above because 
there had been a recent fire there. 
He had seen two legs disappearing 
up the stairs, and had phoned for the 
radio cars. Dolan mounts the steps 
and the others follow. For 15 min- 
utes they comb the upper floor and 
the roof. The frightened thief ap- 
parently scuttled down the fire es- 
cape and made his getaway. Even 
when a crook escapes he knows how 
swiftly the radio patrol works and 
he pauses before taking another 
chance. 


Stopping Suspicious Cars 


A little after midnight, I see an- 
other nerve-tingling phase of the 
patrol work — stopping suspicious 
cars and searching them for guns. A 
car with six men in it and its motor 
running stands at the curb in front 
of an all-night restaurant. 

“They don’t look so good. Let’s 
give them a toss,’ Dolan suggests. 
Sixty-five slides noiselessly abreast 
of the other machine and then cuts 
in at a sharp angle ahead of it. A 
metal plate tinkles against the wind- 
shield. It is labeled POLICE to keep 
the detectives from being mistaken 
for bandits. 

Before the wueels of Sixty-five 
stop rolling, the men are surround- 
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ing the other car. After the occupants 
are searched, they look under the 
seats and even lift the hood. Since the 
start of the patrol, Dolan and his men 
have taken 18 guns. Only a few 
nights before, they got five at once 
when they stopped a bandit car con- 
taining four men with a record of 
23 stick-ups. All were armed and 
one had two guns, the second up his 
sleeve. 

After one A. M. we head north 
again, when the attention note 
screeches overhead: “Be-e-e-e-eep! 
Cal'ing cars 1206, 1207, 65. Holdup at 
garage at 401 Ninth Avenue. SIG- 
NAL THIRTY.” 

Code Signal 310, the “dynamite 
call,’ means a major crime. 

We are only four block away. The 
driver cuts in under the elevated and 
jerks to a stop in the doorway of a 
low garage. 

A few minutes before two men had 
shoved automatics into the stomach 
of the Negro washer in charge, 
locked him in the office and sped off 
in a yellow roadster just left by a 
customer. Almost every big holdup 
nowadays is preceded by an auto 
theft to provide for the getaway. 
“We'll hear from that baby before 
the night’s over,” predicts Dolan. 
Before we can close the car doors the 
driver is jerking the car around. 

As we gain speed, the message 
comes in describing the car and giv- 
ing the license number. Far ahead 
we see a car flickering in and out of 
the street lights, traveling at a high 
speed 

Elevated pillars, black and white, 
are streaming by. Everything is 
deathly still inside our car. The 
speedometer hand is rising higher 
and higher. The tiny red dot of the 
other car’s tail-light is slowly grow- 
ing larger. We are gaining. 

Two blocks away, we suddenly 
catch a glimpse of a streetcar bump- 
ing across town. On the slippery car 
rails we cannot stop. Hemmed in by 
the steel pillars we cannot swerve to 
either side. The high pitched siren 
is screaming at the top of its voice. 
Only when the blunt green nose of 
the trolley has actually poked past 
the left hand line of pillars does the 
motorman hear us and slam on the 
brakes. I catch a glimpse of his 
scared, white face as we streak by. 

At every block now the car ahead 
is growing in size. All around me the 
men are leaning forward, hands slid- 
ing into revolver pockets. Suddenly 
the roadster slows down and 
swerves into a side street. The men 
have their hands on the doors, ready 
to jump. 

Two black streaks shoot from the 
car into the weeds of a vacant lot. 
Cornered, the bandits are getting rid 
of their automatics. A moment later 
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POETRY 


Four Poems by James Stephens 


When You Walk 
When you walk in a field, 
Look down 
Lest you tramp 
On a daisy’s crown! 


But in a city 

Look always high, 

And watch 

The beautiful clouds go by! 


April Showers 
The leaves are fresh after the rain, 
The air is sweet and clear, 
The sun is shining warm again, 
And sparrows hopping in the lane 
Are brisk and full of cheer. 


And that is why we dance and play, 
And that is why we sing, 

Calling out in voices gay, 

We will not go to school today 

Nor learn anything! 


It is a happy thing, I say, 
To be alive on such a day. 


Little Things 
Little things, that run, and quail, 
And die, in silence and despair! 


Little things, that fight, and fail, 
And fall, on sea, and earth, and air! 


All trapped and frightened little 
things, 
The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer! 


As we forgive t. ose done to us, 
—The lamb, the linnet, and the hare— 


Forgive us all our trespasses, 
Little creatures, everywhere! 


= —=—=s 


their machine tries to turn at high 
speed. It careens on two wheels, 
bounces over a curb, crashes into a 
wall, and grates to a stop. 

A short man in a gray coat leaps 
from behind the wheel and races for 
an alley. The men are tumbling out 
of Sixty-five, guns in hand. Dolan’s 
roar: “STOP!” carries for two blocks. 
The running man flashes a look back 
over one shoulder and stops, hands 
in air. The game is up. His compan- 
ion, knocked out by the crash, is 
coming to. 

From the loud-speaker comes a 
calm voice: “The time: 2:01 A. M.” 

Later, when the men were shaking 
hands with me at the end of the tour, 
Dolan remarked a little apologeti- 
cally: “Well, I’m afraid it’s been a 
pretty tame night.” 

He wasn’t joking. To these riders 
of the night patrol, drama, action, 
color, thrills are part of the job. 
Theirs is a nerve-tingling game but 
it means greater protection for the 
public. 


Check 
The Night was creeping on the ground! 
She crept and did not make a sound, 


Until she reached the tree: And then 
She covered it, and stole again 


Along the grass beside the wall! 
—I heard the rustling of her shawl 


As she threw blackness everywhere 
Along the sky, the ground, the air, 


And in the room where I was hid! 
But, no matter what she did 

To everything that was without, 
She could not put my candle out! 


So I stared at the Night! And she 
Stared back solemnly at me! 


These poems are from the book Collected 
Poems by James Stephens, and are re- 
printed here by permission of The Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 


x 


THE HOUSE 
ON THE HILL 


By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


They are all gone away, 
The House is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 
They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one today 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 
Around that sunken sill? 
They are all gone away. 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say. 


This poem is from The Children of 
The Night by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. It is reprinted here by permission 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 


x 


WHO HAS SEEN 
THE WIND? 
By Christina Rossetti 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing thro’. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their 
heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
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#éets Read 


A Column About Books by Helen M. Burgess 


Cairornia Houinay. By Doris Est- 
court. Published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $2. 


HEN Squib (her real name 
W Sylvia but Squib suited 
her better—‘“It’s her red 


hair. And she’s kind of fizzy, like a 
firework”) and John came to Cali- 
fornia from England they did not 
know that their very first experience 
would be a pack trip in the High 
Sierras. They often went on long 
hikes in England, but this was to be 
partly on foot, partly on horseback. 
Their aunt and uncle and cousin, 
Frank, spent many of their holidays 
in this fashion and they knew just 
the right trails, just the right clothes 
to take along as well as the 
right kind of food. 
Accidents of course do 


the start they are confronted 
with a mystery. Food dis- 
appears from the cache at 
night and a dollar bill is 
carefully put in its place. 
Footprints are seen ahead of 
them on the trail but they 
never get a glimpse of their 
owner whom they finally 
nicknamed the “Hairy- 
chested He-man.” 

The most exciting moment 
comes when they are caught 
in a forest fire, and are en- 
circled by the flames. 

Those of you who have 
been out on pack trips will have 
your memories stirred by this story. 
Others will learn what a wonderful 
way it is to spend a vacation. 

In the very clear early morning, 
while most of the Yosemite valley still 
lay in shadow, and most of the tour- 
ists still slept, a small party moved 
quietiy out of the camp in single file 
on the trail leading to the “Yosemite 
Zigzags.” Karl walked in front, fol- 
lowed by Squib. Next came Jitney and 
Hyjula, ambling under large canvas- 
covered packs, then Atlas with his two 
saddle-bags. Mary and the _ boys 
brought up the rear... .“We’re nearly 
up now ... another quarter of an hour, 
T should think. The top’s about 70,000 
feet, you know—3,000 above the floor 
of the valley. No mean climb.” 

“Oh, I’m not tired a bit. Only hot— 
and just look over there. Isn’t it gor- 
geous?” 

“Yes, lovely, isn’t it. ... Miles and 
miles of it, as far as you can see. And 
never a house in any of it. Just lakes 
and forest and waterfalls and streams 
and mountains and canyons.” 

A few more zigzags and they were 
at the top. The trail levelled out and 
wound ahead of them through pine- 
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woods and bright flowering meadows. 
A little farther on, on the banks of 
Yosemite Creek, they stopped again 
and the children lay down, dabbled 
their arms in the sparkling water and 
drank it from the cupped hands. . 
While Mary cooked the trout for sup- 
per and Frank took the pack-animals 
down to water, Karl showed the twins 
how to read the geological survey- 
map that marks all the mountain trails 
and shows every lake, stream, valley, 
and peak. They learned how to count 
the contour-lines to find if trails went 
up or down, how springs and glaciers 
are marked, and how to use sun and 
compass to find out exactly where they 
were and what peaks they could see. 
... Then everyone crawled into sleep- 
ing-bags. 

Squib was tired and was asleep in 
two minutes, but she woke several 
times in the night and stared up at 
the millions of bright stars. The big- 





Illustration by C, E. Brock from California Holiday 


gest ones almost seemed to be hung in 
the top branches of the pine trees. 
Once she saw Frank squirm out of his 
sleeping-bag and throw some more 
wood on the fire. After that everything 
was quiet except for the faint’ rustles 
and calls of forest creatures moving in 
the night. 


STRONG HEARTS AND Bo tp. By Ger- 
trude Crownfield. Published by 
J. P. Lippincott. $2. 


NE evening in the spring of 
1676, in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, Cicely Northcote is ex- 


citedly putting on a new dress just 
arrived from England. That night at 
supper she and her father are enter- 
taining an Englishman who is con- 
sidering buying a plantation in the 
neighborhood. They have spent the 
afternoon hunting. While Cicely is 
waiting for them, young Nicholas 
Granby rushes into the room with 
the news that they had been way- 
laid by Indians and Mr. Hold scalped 
and Mr. Northcote captured. While 





they are making plans to rescue him, 
Nathaniel Bacon appears and sug- 
gests that she ask the aid of Gover- 
nor Berkeley, at James Town. This 
was really a small village, for all the 
colonists lived on large plantations 
along the river. 

For a while the Indians had been 
friendly, but as the white men pushed 
them away from the land which the 
Indians felt belonged to them, they 
became angry and were taking their 
revenge by attacking the isolated 
houses. These needed protection, but 
the Governor refused to allow the 
planters to organize into groups to 
defend their property. The planters 
were indignant, and one night— 

In an open field faintly illuminated 
by lanterns, the volunteers were gath- 
ered. They were excited men, angry 
men, desperate men, from the sur- 
rounding countryside, who having lost 
faith in their Governor, were resolved 
to take the law into their own hands, 
and to protect themselves and their 
families. 

They saw Nathaniel Bacon coming. 
They knew him and his spirit 
and courage. In a wave of en- 
thusiasm they rushed to him, 
shouting lustily, “A Bacon! A 
Bacon!” 

Seizing this propitious mo- 
ment while enthusiasm was 
hot, he listed the volunteers 
on a large paper, and made 
them swear unswerving al- 
legiance to one another. This 
done, General Bacon, as his 
men called him, departed to 
enlist more volunteers, and to 
plan rapidly for the conduct 
of the campaign. 

Simon Northcote manages 
to escape from his Indian 
captors and he becomes an 
officer for Bacon. Their cam- 
paign against the Indians is 
successful and the colonists then 
elect a new Assembly, repeal the op- 
pressive laws, and establish justice. 

Governor Berkeley is furious. And 
thus begins a bitter feud. Cicely’s 
own fortunes and even her life are 
endangered by it. King Charles is fi- 
nally made aware of the bitterness 
of the colonists at the treatment of 
the Governor, and he sends a Royal 
Commission of three officers to in- 
vestigate the complaints. When Cice- 
ly comes before them to plead her 
father’s case she ends by saying: 

“Oh. sirs. in God’s name grant that 
he may be given grace; and receive his 
own estate once more.” 

Colonel Jeffreys leaned forward, 
“Gentlemen of the Assembly, in the 
name of His Majesty, I recommend 
clemency for this man.” 

While Cicely waited choked by emo- 
tion, taut in every nerve, the matter 
was put through, granting everything 
she had asked. 

The wise laws which Bacon enacted 
in 1676 were reestablished before a 
new century had dawned, and many 
of them are in effect to this day. 
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Do You Know Your 
ABC’s of Government? 


To spend or not to spend? That is the 
question Congress must decide soon. 
Congressmen have been discussing this 
question ever since President Roose- 
velt outlined his program for getting 
out of the present depression by gov- 
ernment spending. (See report on the 
President’s “Sailing Ahead” fireside 
chat, in April 30th Junior Scholastic, 
p. 11.) 

Though there is strong opposition to 
the President’s plan, the opposition is 
probably not strong enough to cause 
Congress to vote against it. Within the 
next week or so, Congress will be ready 
to vote on the larger appropriations of 
money. 

Each appropriation will be for many 
millions of dollars. Congress will grant 
each appropriation to some particular 
agency of the government. That agency 
will be responsible for spending the 
money wisely and in the best interests 
of the people. 

All these government agencies are 
already in existence, and have been for 
several years. Congress has granted 
them money from time to time as the 
need for it arose. 

You have heard of many of these 
government agencies, and have read 
about them on these pages. Now that 
they are likely to be given a “new lease 
on life” by Congress, we want you to 
have a list of all the important agen- 
cies, and a few words describing them. 
Usually they are referred to by their 
initials, for short. People sometimes re- 
fer to them as “the New Deal’s alphabet 
agencies.”’ Here they are: 

AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration) Established in 1933. It pays 
money to farmers who take land out of 
production and plant soil - conserving 
crops 

CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps) Pro- 
vides employment for young men and 
some older men. These men are organized 
in more than 1700 camps under the admin- 
istration of Army officers. They do soil- 


conservation, reforestation and flood con- 
trol work 

TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority) 
Builds dams, power plants and develops 
fertilizers in the Tennessee River Valley. 
Power produced at TVA dams is sold to 
communities farmers. Rates charged 
by TVA serve as a “yardstick” to com- 
pare TVA rates with those of private 
companies 

RFC ‘Reconstruction Fir 
tion) Established by President Hoover 
and continued by President Roosevelt. It 
lends money to banks, industry and insur- 
ance companies. It saved many businesses 
from failure during the worst of the de- 


ance Corpora- 


ression 

HOLC (Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion) Helps owners who are in danger of 
losing their homes by lending them money 
at low rates of interest 

FHA (Federal Housing Administration) 
Encourages home-building and improve- 
ment in h Helps home owners who 
want to make repa to borrow money. 

PWA (Public Works Administration) 
Aids busine recovery and employment 
by granting money to communities for the 
construction of public buildings, bridges, 
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schools, playgrounds and low-cost housing 
developments. 

WPA (Works Progress Administration) 
The chief difference between the PWA 
and the WPA is this: The PWA grants 
money to communities for useful projects. 
The communities themselves take charge 
of the actual work, and they can hire any- 
one they please to do the work. WPA like- 
wise sponsors various building projects, 
but it supervises the work itself. WPA 
sees to it that people on relief rolls are 
first to be employed. WPA also sponsors 
writers’ projects and produces stage plays 
and concerts by unemployed musicians. 

FSA (Farm Security Administration) 
Takes the place of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. It assists farmers ruined by 
drought and soil erosion by lending them 
money. It moves poor families from farm- 
ing and industrial regions and builds com- 
munities for them. 

NYA (National Youth Administration) 
Finds jobs for unemployed young people 
and gives them training for occupations. 
It provides part-time employment for col- 
lege students and gives cash help to needy 
high school students. 

SSB (Social Security Board) Estab- 
lished under the Wagner Social Security 
Act. It operates a system of old-age pen- 
sions. It helps states to provide aid for 
aged, blind and dependent persons. It helps 
states with their unemployment insurance 
laws. 

NLRB (National Labor Relations Board) 
Established by the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Relations Act. It sees that employees 
have the right to bargain collectively with 
their employers and join unions of their 
own choosing. It investigates employee- 
employer quarrels and takes cases to court 
if necessary to enforce its orders. 





Teachers, Notice! 


WE ARE sending to the superinten- 
dent of schools in your district a bound 
volume of eight issues of Junior Scholas- 
tic from the current year, along with a 
statement of the educational aims and 
ambitions of the magazine. We are 
asking him to pass the volume along to 
your principal, because we want these 
officials to have before them at least a 
partial demonstration of Junior Scholas- 
tie’s achievements, and its plans for next 
semester. 


e We are also sending to superinten- 
dents, and to all teachers using Junior 
Scholastic, announcement of the “charter 
subscription” plan by which present users 
of the magazine may take advantage of a 
subscription bonus, or saving of 20% in 
the cost of classroom subscriptions of 
10 or more copies. You will receive your 
charter within a few days. 


e Junior Scholastic next semester will 
have an increased number of pages to 
provide for four pages of Headline News, 
additional news interpretation articles, 
a still more extensive use of photographs, 
and addition of several new departments 
including one on manners and eti- 
quette, especially written by Gay Head, 
whose “Boy Dates Girl” articles for sen- 
ior high pupils have been so popular in 
Scholastic during the past two years. 


e We urge teachers to place their “no- 
risk” orders for Junior Scholastic within 
the next few weeks, before the close of 
school. For convenience, use the card 
we will send you soon. 

Epirors. 














Nazi Threats Renewed 
In Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia must give her Ger- 
man citizens independence, or else— 

Konrad Henlein, leader of the Sude- 
ten Germany party of Czechoslovakia, 
made this threat to the Czechoslova- 
kian Government last week. “Or else” 
means that Czechoslovakia may lose 
her independence and become part of 
Germany, just as Austria did. 

What do the German-speaking citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia want? 

Henlein says they want to be free to 
govern themselves as Germans and not 
as Cechoslovakians. There are three- 
and-a-half million Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia, out of a total population of 
fifteen million people. 

Henlein says he is speaking for all 
Germans living in Czechoslovakia. Ac- 
tually his party includes only 800,000 
of them. Henlein is speaking for these 
800,000. Also he is speaking for Hitler. 
Henlein’s Sudeten German party is 
really a branch of Hitler’s National So- 
cialist (Nazi) party in Germany. The 
Czechoslovakian government declared 
the Nazi party illegal within its bor- 
ders. That’s why Henlein calls his party 
the Sudeten German party. 

Up to now Czechoslovakia has re- 
fused to give her German citizens 
complete freedom. She has offered to 
give them a certain amount of self- 
government, but Henlein and his Ger- 
man friends don’t think that is enough. 

Czechoslovakia is in a dangerous po- 
sition. Since Hitler seized Austria, 
Czechoslovakia is menaced on three 
sides by Germany. (See March 26th, 
p. 12, and April 2d, p. 13, issues of Jun- 
ior Scholastic.) 

Government leaders in Czechoslova- 
kia say the people will fight to the 
death against German contro] of their 
country. They have asked the other 
nations of Europe to help them if they. 
are attacked. France and Russia have 
promised to help, but Great Britain 
has made no promises. The Czechs are 
greatly worried, and Henlein’s speech 
hasn’t helped matters much. The fu- 
ture of this little European country 
seems very uncertain right now. 


THE WARS 
Spain 

“We have won the war,” said Insur- 
gent General Franco after his troops 
cut Loyalist Spain in two parts. But 
Loyalists didn’t agree with Franco. 
They continued to resist Insurgent 
armies. Strong Loyalist defense lines 
in Catalonia stopped an Insurgent at- 
tempt to march toward Barcelona. 
China 

The greatest battle of the Chinese- 
Japanese war is now in progress. Japan 
has launched a new drive to wipe out 
her recent defeats. For more than two 
months Japan made no important vic- 
tories in China. And two weeks ago the 
Japanese armies suffered their worst 
defeat in history. Will the Chinese be 
able to repeat their victory in the battle 
to come? 
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New Nickels Portray 
Jefferson and His Home 


Judges flipped 390 plaster models 
for a new nickel showing Thomas Jef- 
ferson on the “heads” side and his Mon- 
ticello home on the “tails.” The judges 
finally picked a design by Felix Schlag, 
a Chicago sculptor. He was paid $1000 
for it. His winning design is shown in 
photos on right. 

The new nickel will be put into cir- 
culation in September. It will replace 
the buffalo nickel which has been in 
use for 25 years. 

Some of the other designs submitted 
in the competition showed Jefferson 
standing, sitting, thin, fat, scowling and 
calm. Monticello was shown in many 
different views. One design had an 
eagle perched on top of the house. 

Judges included Mrs. Nellie Taloe 
Ross (shown below), director of the 
U. S. Mint, and artists Sidney Waugh, 
Albert Stewart and Heinz Warneke. 

All our coins are made in government 
mints. There are mints in Philadelphia, 
Denver and San Francisco. All are 
controlled by a branch of the Treasury 
Department called the Bureau of the 
Mint. 

Our money is manufactured with 
great care. Metal for coinage comes in 
bars, called bullion. These bars are cast 
to contain exactly the right amount of 
alloy needed to make coins last long 
in everyday use. After the bar is tested 
to make sure that it has the right 
amount of alloy, it is melted. The mol- 
ten metal is cast into ingots. These are 
passed 18 or 20 times through hardened 
steel rollers until they become strips 
of exactly the right thickness. The 
strips are fed through cutting machines 
(see photo at right), which act like an 
automatic cookie cutter. Each machine 
punches out 225 coin blanks a minute. 

Each blank is annealed by heating 
and then chilling in cold water. This is 
done in order to soften the metal and 
make it less brittle. After being 





Mrs. Ross, director of the Mint, and Edward Bruce, 
government art authority, examining the 390 dif- 
ferent designs submitted on large plaster models. 
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cleaned, the blanks are 
ready for coining. In the 
coining room the blanks 
drop through tubes into 
the coining presses. Auto- 
matic fingers center them 
between two powerful 
dies, one for the “heads” 
side and one for the “tails” 
side. The dies come to- 
gether with a pressure of 
100 tons to the square 
inch (for large coins), 
making a perfect impres- 
sion. Finished coins clat- 
ter into a pan, where they 
are given a final inspec- 
tion. Then they are 
weighed and placed in 
canvas sacks for storage 
in the United States 
Treasury or immediate 
delivery to Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Your local 
bank receives its currency 
(coins and paper money) 
from one of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 
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ABOVE: “Heads” and “tails” sides of 


the new Jefferson nickel which will be 
ready for public distribution next fall. 


LEFT: In the U. S. Mint in Philadelphia 
this machine punches out the blank 
coins from strip metal. Later, in an- 
other machine, the blanks are stamped. 


IMMIGRANTS OF ‘76 


Boys! If an ancestor of yours fought 
in the Continental Army for Ameri- 
can independence, then you're eligible 
for membership in the organization 
called The Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Girls! If the same thing can be said 
of your ancestors, then you can join 
The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution (The D.A.R.). 

Of the two organizations, the Daugh- 
ters are much more active. Recently 
they held their annual national “Con- 
tinental Congress” in Washington, D.C. 
President Roosevelt made a speech 
to them, and reminded them that “all 
of us, and you and I especially, are de- 
scended from immigrants and revo- 
lutionists.”’ 

Why did the President make this 
remark? It is a true remark, but not 
all D.A.R. members liked it. Why? 
Look up the words immigrant and 
revolutionist in your dictionary. 

The President’s ancestors, on both 
sides of the family, were American 
patriots of 1776. 


HEARTS ALIVE 


When our hearts stop beating we die. 
We all know that. But Dr. Alexis Car- 
rel has been making experiments to 
prove that when we die our hearts need 
not stop beating. : 

Dr. Carrel, a famous surgeon, spoke 
recently at a meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society. He reported on 
900 experiments he made in the arti- 
ficial “life chamber” he and Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh designed three 
years ago. For the first time it has been 
possible to keep the heart and other 
important body organs alive outside 
of the human body. Practically every 
important organ in the human and ani- 
mal body has been kept alive and func- 
tioning for long periods of time in the 
Lindbergh-Carrel apparatus. 

Dr. Carrel’s discoveries may prove 
of great importance ir treating dis 
eases, and saving human lives. 
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Dr. Townsend Pardoned 
By President Roosevelt 


A last-minute pardon from President 
Roosevelt saved Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send from jail. Dr. Townsend had been 
sentenced to jail for thirty days for 
“walking out” on a committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Dr. Townsend is head of an organiza- 
tion called Old Age Revolving Pen- 
sions, Limited. Two years ago a com- 
mittee of the House investigated this 
organization. The committee sum- 
moned Dr. Townsend to appear as a 
witness. Dr. Townsend appeared as 
ordered, but he left before the com- 


mittee gave him permission to go. 
He was convicted for “contempt of a 
House committee,” and sentenced to 
serve thirty days in jail 


President Roosevelt pardoned him 
because of his age (Dr. Townsend is 
71), and because he believes Dr. Town- 
send was misled by some of the men 
who were advising him. 

Dr. Townsend is a Californian. He 
started the old age pension organiza- 
tion about five years ago. He got the 
idea for it one day when he saw three 
poor old women looking for food in 
a garbage can. Dr. Townsend decided 
then to do something to help all old 
people. 

He worked out a plan which he 
called the Townsend Old Age Revolv- 
ing Pension plan. According to this 
plan, our Federal Government would 
give $200 a month to every man and 
woman over 60 years old. 

Dr. Townsend started his old age 
pension organization to work to get the 
plan passed by Congress. The organiza- 
tion grew rapidly, until finally Con- 
gress decided to investigate it. 
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Wide World 
GIRL BOWLS BOY: Billy English, age 10, of Narbeth, Pa., and June Ham- 
mill, age 9, of Ocean City, N. J., enjoy a friendly bowling match in Philadelphia, 
They have attracted the attention of the bowling world because of the high 
scores they have been rolling, using the big balls. Billy’s high is 204; June’s 202, 


Will We Be Driving Cars 
Fueled by Radio Energy? 


Belie 7e it or not, some day we may 
all be driving automobiles that use ra- 
dio waves instead of gasoline. William 
Van Duzer, traffic engineer, thinks ra- 
dio-powered cars may be the automo- 
biles of the future. 

Van Duzer spoke recently at a din- 
ner for the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers. He outlined some of the things 
that may be done to help solve our 
traffic problems. 

He said we might be using radio- 
powered cars within twenty-five years 
or less. “Think of the advantage of 
never running out of gasoline, and no 
frozen radiators,” he said. These new- 
type cars would have electric motors 
that would get their energy from radio 
waves. 

Van Duzer made many more predic- 
tions about automobiles and traffic 
regulations. Here are 10 of them: 

1. The use of photo-electric cells to pre- 
vent motor vehicles from running through 
red lights or stop signs. 

2. The use of photo-electric cells to con- 
trol the speed and movement of vehicles 
on a street where traffic lights are timed. 

3. The use of photo-electric cells to 
warn drivers when they cross or get too 
close to the center line on the top of a hill. 

4. A two-way automatic radio in every 
car to sound warning signals when ap- 
proaching road intersections. 

5. Headlights of unlimited candle power 
for operation on one-way streets. 

6. Non-glare windshield glass to elimi- 
nate the dangers of night driving. 

7. Three-wheeled cars to allow 90-de- 
gree turns. 

8. The use of sharp blades that would 
automatically be lowered to the pavement 
and prevent bad skids. 

9. Identifying photographs on drivers’ 
licenses. 


10. Annual physical examinations for 
drivers. 


Auto Business Is Bad: 


Workers Having Trouble 


When a worker loses his job, one of 
the first things he and his family do is 
to cut expenses. If they had been con- 
sidering buying a new automobile, they 
give up that thought altogether. 

Today there are about 12 million 
workers out of jobs. They certainly 
aren’t thinking of buying automobiles. 
And there are millions of others, who 
still have jobs, but who are “watching 
every penny” and have postponed 
their plans to buy a new car. 

When conditions are like this, the 
automobile manufacturing plants in 
Michigan (automobile center of the 
nation) operate on “a reduced sched- 
ule.” This means that they make fewer 
cars than usual, run their plants only 
,2rt time, and lay off the workers they 
don’t need. Many of the workers not 
laid off, are given only part-time work. 

How do you suppose such conditions 
affect an automobile manufacturing 
city like Flint, Michigan, with its pop- 
ulation of 150,000? 

Thousands of families have to ge on 
relief. The Flint relief load today is 
the heaviest it has ever been. When 
people are on relief, they have no 
money to spend for anything except 
bare necessities, if that much. 

The auto workers suffer in still an- 
other way. Their labor union (The 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica) begins to weaken. A labor union’s 
strength depends on members who pay 
their dues. Unemployed members, of 
course, cannot pay dues. But even 
many of those employed have not been 
paying their dues. 

In Flint, at the Fisher Body plant, 
union officials started a dues-collection 
campaign which caused some trouble. 
Pickets stopped each worker as he came 
to work. Those who had not paid their 
dues were told not to enter. 

Officials of General Motors (owners 
of Fisher Body plant) closed the plant 
when they heard what the union was 
doing. The Buick plant was also or- 
dered closed. Next day a meeting was 
held between company officials and 
union officials, and it was agreed to 
reopen the plants. The union agreed to 
stop this method of collecting dues. 

Though work was resumed, the union 
is still far from satisfied. The union has 
accused the company of discriminating 
against union workers (giving prefer- 
ence to non-union workers). 


FORD AT WHITE HOUSE 


Henry Ford went to see the Presi- 
dent at the White House last week, at 
the President’s invitation. 

The auto manufacturer has opposed 
most of the President’s New Deal pro- 
gram ever since it was started in 1933. 

The President makes it a point to in- 
vite leading businessmen to come to 
see him and talk over their problems 
with him. No announcement is ever 
made of what they say at these infor- 
mal meetings. It is an unwritten rule 
that, after a visit with the President, 
you do not announce what took place. 
If the President wishes to do so, he may 
make the announcement. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


BELOVED BRAT 


OBERTA MORGAN’S mother 

calls her “an incorrigible child.” 

But Jenkins, the butler, has the 
right name for her. He calls her “a 
little brat”! 


Jenkins should know. He and 
Anna, the governess, have to look 
after Roberta all of the time. Mrs. 
Morgan is “too busy.”’ She spends her 
time at club meetings, committee 
meetings, and making speeches about 
“child welfare.’”’ Mr. Morgan hasn’t 
time for his daughter. He’s too busy 
making money. 

Poor Roberta has no one for com- 
panionship except Jenkins and Anna, 
and she doesn’t them. Jenkins 
makes her eat spinach, and Anna 
makes her study lessons. Private school 
at home is no fun. 

Roberta her mother and fa- 
ther to be companionable with her. 
Most particularly, she wants them to 
have lunch with her on her thirteenth 
birthday. But Mrs. Morgan has a com- 
mittee meeting, and Mr. Morgan hands 
Roberta a present of $50 as he dashes 
to the office. Roberta is left with four 
servants, a big birthday cake and a 
dish of spinach. She hates it all, so she 
filings a fit. She stomps her feet, throws 
things around, and stalks out of the 
house. 

In the garden she finds a little Negro 
boy named Pinky. Still mad as fire, 
Roberta him to get out of her 
yard. Then she asks him to come back. 
Lonely, she wants some one to play 
with. So she goes fishing with Pinky 
and his little She likes them. 
They are nice to her. And Pinky’s 
mammy gives them all a big piece of 
fresh-baked cake at Pinky’s house. 
Roberta likes this cake much better 
than her own birthday cake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morgan go away for a 
trip, and leave Jenkins in charge of 
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Roberta. Roberta 
tries to run away, 
but Jenkins locks 
her in her room. 
Roberta phones the 
fire department and 
tells them the house 
is on fire. When she 
hears the fire trucks 
coming up the 
street, she sets fire 
to her room. Smoke 
pours out the win- 
dows, Roberta 
screams at the top 
of her lungs, and the 
firemen rescue her. 


When the servants 
in the back of the 
house hear of the 


fire, Roberta is out 
and gone. 

Jenkins hops in 
the car and chases her. When he finds 
her, running down the street, he puts 
her in the car and starts home. Roberta 
yells and screams and fights Jenkins. 
She grabs the wheel. Their car hits 
another car, and there is a smashup. 

When Roberta wakes up in a hospital, 
she hears the nurse and doctor talking. 
The driver of the other car was killed! 
Roberta is frightened, so she puts the 
blame on Jenkins. She testifies in court 
that Jenkins was driving too fast and 
was drunk. Of course, he wasn’t. Jen- 
kins is sent to prison and Roberta goes 
home 

But Roberta is unhappy, even though 
she is rid of the hated Jenkins. She 
knows she has done a terrible thing. 
Finally she confesses to Williams, her 
father’s secretary, that she was to 
blame for the wreck. Williams takes 
her to the court judge. Jenkins is freed. 

The judge is kind and understand- 
ing. Instead of sending Roberta to a re- 
form school, he sends her to Miss Cos- 
grove’s girls’ school. At this school the 


Cutting Mammy's cake is great fun, because there are 
others to help eat it. Pinky (at right) is a big help! 


A big birthday cake with candles isn't 
fun for Roberta, when she has to eat 
alone with the servants standing around. 


rules are strict, but the students are 
treated kindly. 

Roberta is still “a little brat.” She 
refuses to wear the school uniform. She 
won't march in iine. She keeps her light 
on after bedtime. When she has to wash 
dishes, she deliberately smashes a stack 
of plates. When she hoes in the garden, 
she whacks off the tops of the plants. 

The school’s board of directors de- 
mands that Roberta be expelled. But 
Miss Cosgrove insists that the school 
should have more time to deal with 
Roberta. The board consents, and Miss 
Cosgrove tries a new method. She gives 
Roberta responsibility. She lets her 
teach a French class and read to the 
younger girls. The responsibility gives 
her a new interest in life, and we see a 
new character developing. Roberta 


makes friends with the other girls, who 
now like her. 

Miss Cosgrove is now very proud of 
Roberta and says she can go home, but 
Roberta prefers to stay at school where 
she is happy. When Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 








i. 


gan hear this, they realize that they 
were to blame for Roberta’s unhappi- 
ness at home. They tell her so and ask 
her to come home, because they need 
her . as much as she once needed 
them. So Roberta goes with them. 
On her fourteenth birthday she has 
a big party. Her mother and father let 
her invite everybody she wants. Rob- 
erta invites all the girls at the school, 
Miss Cosgrove, and Pinky and his sister. 
Bonita Granville plays the part of 
Roberta. She is excellent. She grits her 
teeth and clinches her fists and makes 
a perfect brat. But she also makes the 
change into a “regular girl” seem real. 
The subject of the picture is impor- 
tant because it shows the bad effects 
of an unhappy family life. Roberta has 
all that money can buy, a beautiful 
home, and lovely surroundings. But 
she needs the affection and companion- 
ship of a mother and father—or some- 
one to take their place. 
The film is a Warner Bros. produc- 
tion and is directed by Arthur Lubin. 
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FINE FLYING JOBS 


HEY sail through the air with the 
TT erentes of ease, whether they are 
tiny paper gliders or large gas- 
engine models. At least they do if 
they’re built right. Model airplanes 
have to be built almost as carefully as 
real planes, and good models are mar- 
vels of lightness and strength. 
Thous: nds of girls and boys, as well 


as grown up men and women, have 
taken up model airplane building. 


There are more model plane builders 
in the United States than any- 
where else in the world. Next 
most active country is Eng- 
land. There is also a great deal 
of model-)uilding in Canada, 
Australia, Japan and many 
European countries. 

The most exciting part of 
model-building is entering an 
exhibition or contest. These 
are organized through clubs 
in various parts of the coun- 
try. Some model building 
clubs are just groups of fans 
who get together to discuss 





x 
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their problems and hold small 
tournaments of their own. A 
majority of the clubs are af- 





Model Airplane News 
EXPERTS: These five boys hail from Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. They're in their hotel room putting 
finishing touches on their craft before the big 
annual N.A.A. championship meet begins. 


filiated with some largér organization. 

At the head of all model groups is 
the Nati Aeronautic Association. 
It was organized “to make the friendly 
interest of the general public a vital 
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force for aeronautical progress.” 

The NAA believes in encouraging 
boys and girls in building models, so 
that they will be interested in aviation. 
The NAA has set up a commission 
called the Academy of Model Aeronau- 
tics. This group is the official govern- 
ing body of all model contests. It makes 
rules for contests, gives permission for 
meets, and certifies records as official. 
Any individual or group of model 
builders may become members of the 


od 


ACCURACY doesn't end in the workshop. At model meets 
each entry must be carefully checked for weight and fuel 
supply. This contestant is measuring the exact amount 





SHE'S OFF: This trim gas model was entered 
in @ meet held recently in Philadelphia. Note 
the judge and timekeeper behind the plane. 


In order to make scale models look 
real, builders often use materials too 
heavy for flying models. Even if they 
do use light materials, model builders 
can’t make éxact scale models fly. For 
example, model propellers (built to a 
scale) would not turn fast enough, so 
they have to be built larger than the 
true scale. 

Flying models include gliders, rub- 
ber-powered planes and _ gasoline- 
motored planes. Rubber - powered 
planes used to be the most popular of 
all. Lately gas models have been gain- 
ing in popularity. Gas models have all 
the aerodynamic principles of real air- 
planes, and they can remain in the air 
for more than an hour. 

For safety’s sake the NAA has de- 
cided to control the flight range of gas 
models. NAA gas model flyers must 





Mode! Airplane News 
MAGIC! Model airplanes controlled 
by radio are the newest thing. Here 
a model builder and a radio expert 
join forces to make a test flight. 


take a pledge to use a timer 
which will restrict the engine 
run to not more than 40 sec- 
onds, or to limit their gas sup- 
ply to not more than 1/16 
ounce for every pound of 
model weight. 

Model building is excellent 
preparation for actual flying. 
To build a good model, build- 
ers have to know a great deal 
about the construction and 
operation of airplanes. They 
learn the elementary princi- 
ples of aerodynamics, and are 
able to use technical language 


Globe 


of gasoline he's allowed to use for his craft in the meet. without batting an eyelash. 


NAA, whose address is Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Academy of Model Aeronautics 
of the NAA is affiliated with the Feder- 
ation Aeronatique International. This 
is an international model commission. 
It includes the model governing or- 
ganizations in Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, France and other countries. So 
far there haven’t been very many in- 
ternational meets, but model builders 
are hoping to organize some soon. 

There are two chief types of model 
planes—scale models and flying mod- 
els. Scale models usually don’t fly. They 
are exact copies of real ships, and 
their equipment is complete, even down 
to such details as the instrument 
panels. 


Model builders have their 
own magazines to give them news of 
the latest developments. One of the 
leading magazines in this field is Model 
Airplane News. 

The newest development in raodel 
building is radio control. So far radio 
control has not proved thoroughly 
practical or reliable, but radio and air- 
plane model experts are busy experi- 
menting with it. Some day they hope 
to be able to have model planes take 
off, fly and land under the control of a 
person on the ground. 

Reginald Denny, Hollywood movie 
star and ace model builder, has been 
working on radio control. He has made 
a radio-controlled gas model that will 
be used as an artillery target by the 
United States Army. 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


HE BASIS of all law in the United 
T States is our Constitution. The 

Constitution describes how our 
government shall operate, and guaran- 
tees to all people the precious rights 
of freedom of speech, freedom of press 
and freedom to worship as we please. 

Last year we celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of our Con- 
stitution. Not only the United States, 
but many other countries, observed 
the occasion by-issuing special postage 
stamps. It was the first time in history 
that so many nations paid this sort of 
tribute to a foreign country. 

France issued a beautiful blue stamp 
several weeks before the United States 
had issued its own Constitution stamp. 
The French design (shown below) rep- 





France and Liberty shake hands 


resents the allegorical figure of France 
joining hands with “Liberty” of the 
United States. 

Honduras followed with a most un- 
usual stamp issued for use on airmail 
letters. It is a large and gaudy looking 
specimen printed in seven bright col- 
ors and includes the American flag in 
red, white and blue. This is the first 
time cur flag has ever appeared in full 
colors on any stamp. 
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Washington with 48 stars 


. 

Not to be outdone by her neighbor- 
ing republic, Guatemala prepared a 
special souvenir sheet in our honor. 
One of the four stamp designs portrays 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. At 
the time of its issuance, this Roosevelt 
stamp caused some criticism. Because 
the United States has a law forbidding 
the picturing of any living person on 
stamps, several of the President’s po- 
litical enemies tried to prevent the use 
of his portrait on this stamp. But 
Guatemala insisted she was not bound 
by this American law and issued the 
sheet in spite of the protests. This, 
therefore, is the first stamp ever to 
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picture a living president of the United 
States. 

The special stamp issued by our own 
Post Office Department last September 
is the first American stamp ever to 
portray as many as 37 different men 
or. a single design. It was copied from 
an oil painting entitled the “Signing 
of the Constitution,” 
owned by a promi- 
nent New York 
banker, and portrays 
allthe men who 
signed the original 
document. With the 
aid of a magnifying 
glass you can pick 
out Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson 
and many of the oth- 
ers whose names 
should be familiar to every American. 

Brazil, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor and Nicaragua are other nations of 
the western hemisphere that have al- 
ready issued stamps in honor of our 
Constitution. Before the end of the 
celebration (April, 1939) at Teast forty 
nations will have issued more than 
100 special stamps for the occasion. 

The latest stamp to be issued comes 
from Poland. It is a magnificent speci- 
men, sufficient to warm the heart of 





Biggest crowd on any stamp 


every American with its figure of 
Washington holding the American flag, 
and its background of the Statue of 
Liberty and New York skyline. (See 
cut.) Other figures are Kosciusko, the 
Polish general who served so nobly as 
aide to Washington, and Thomas Paine, 
whose writings against religion while 
in France lost him 
much of the popular- 
ity he had won by his 
efforts to win inde- 
pendence for Amer- 
ica. 

Do you notice an 
anachronism in the 
designshowing 
Washington holding 
the American flag? 
(There are 48 stars in 
the flag.) 

This anachronism may or may not 
have been intentional. It really doesn’t 
matter, because the design is meant 
to be symbolical, not real. (We are 
sorry to have to throw these two tough 
words—anachronism and symbolical 
—at you, but these words have no suit- 
able substitutes. If you don’t know 
them, you might as well get acquainted 
with them at once, because they are 
very good words to add to your vocab- 
ulary.) 








LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 7 


Here is the seventh in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrapbook. 








FORWARD 
DOUBLE 
SOMERSAULT 


Last week we de- 
scribed the 1% Forward 
Somersault. If you 
thought that was a diffi- 
cult piece of “above-wa- 
ter acrobatics,” what are 
you going to think of the 
Forward Double Somer- 
sault shown here? And 
this is not the end. We 
have a couple of trickier 
somersaults for future 
issues. 

Now we don’t advise 
you to jump off the next 
diving board you come 
to, in an attempt to do 
these fancy acrobatics. 
Good acrobatic diving 
must be approached 
gradually, and under 
competent instruction. 

Making two somer- 
saults in the air, from a 
spring off a board, is not 
in itself so difficult. But 
keeping good form, rol- 
ling the body up into the 
“tuck,” and then releasing the “tuck” in 
due time so that a clean entry can be 
made into the water—these are the “fine 
points” on which success of the dive must 
be judged. 

If you compare the 14% Forward Somer- 
sault of last week with the Forward 
Double Somersault here, you will notice 
that the entries are different—head first 
last week, feet first this week. 








Copyright, Frederick A. Spongberg 


The take-off in the Forward Double 
Somersault is the same as it is in the 1%. 
The tuck in the Forward Double is, of 
course, held a little longer in order to 
make the two turns and the feet-first entry 
into the water. Divers say that the most 
difficult part is to complete the second 
somersault high enough above the water 
to permit the full straightening-out of the 
body at the moment of entry. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





COURT TOUR 


OW well do you know the names of the men who sit upon the highest 
bench of justice in our land? You have an excellent chance to test 
yourself in this puzzle, for the frame of squares below contains the last 
names of all of the nine Justices of the United States Supreme Court. 
You may start your search with the letter in any square and move in 
any direction to the nearest touching square. You may move hor:zontally, 


vertically or diagonally. 


As a starter, we will give you a hint: the letter H in the second hori- 
zontal row is the first letter in the name of the Chief Justice. In spelling out 
the names, you are allowed to return to the same square more than once 
if you find it necessary. But remember that you may move from square to 
square only when the squares adjoin each other. 















































Photo shows new Supreme Court Building in Washington, D. C. 








HIGH TREASON 


In 1798, Ireland, encouraged by the 
success of the American and French 
revolutions, broke out in rebellion 
against England. The poem below was 
written by an Irish rebel at that time, 


The pomps of Court and pride of kings 
I prize above all earthly things; 

I love my country, but the king 
Above all men his praise I sing. 

The royal banners are displayed, 

And may success the standard aid. 





and seems to be an expression of loy- 
alty to his king. But nothing was more 
treasonable than this innocent-look- 
ing poem. It all depends on how you 
read it. Can you discover how the poet 
wanted his stanzas to be read? 


I fain would banish far from hence 

The “Rights of Man” and “Cemmon 
Sense”’; 

Confusion to his odious reign, 

That foe to princes, Thomas Paine, 

Defeat and ruin seize the cause, 

Of France, its liberties and laws! 






AMAZING COINCIDENCE 


A rather amazing coincidence’ is 
found in the fact that the names of 
two of the present Justices of the Su- 
preme Court when combined will form 
the name of a famous English jurist 
whose works Lincoln read, and every 
law student today reads in preparation 
for his career as 
a lawyer. 

In the acros- a t 
tic at the right, 
two vertical col- 
umns a and b 
contain spaces 
for the names of 
the two present 
Supreme Court 
Justices. As you 
see, each name 
is five letters in 
length. T 

Another in- 
teresting point 
of this puzzle is that, after you have 
filled in the a and b vertical columns 
with the proper names, you will have 
five words reading across. 
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DOWN THE STEPS 


Starting with the word OH, travel 
down the steps of the diagram below, 
adding a letter with each step and 
forming a new word each time. Each 
new word should answer the definitions 
given below the diagram. The sixth 
word will concern something which it 
is your custom to put on and take off 
sometimes several times a day. 
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ao wu + Ww DP 





























DEFINITIONS 


Garden implement 

Cavity 

. Place where travelers are lodged 
. An inn 

. Articles of apparel 


AnaAwh 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


Along MAIN STREET we noted 
CIGARS, OCTAGONAL, MAILBOX, 
MILLINERY, UMBRELLA, NINE, 
INDIAN, THREE, YARD. 

The PRESIDENTIAL FAMILIES 
are JOHN ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS, WILLIAM HENRY HARRI- 
SON, BENJAMIN HARRISON, THE- 
ODORE ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT. 

The sentence “See all our model 
homes” is CLEARED UP by extract- 
ing the word SLUMS, consisting of 
one letter from each word. 


